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part being to bring the aims of the organization before the classical 
teachers whom they know personally or whom they are able to reach 
through mutual friends. 

However, these are matters which must be discussed and decided 
by the Executive Committee. But, whatever methods are decided 
upon, one thing is certain: We need more members. The influence 
of the Association should be made to reach every corner of the terri- 
tory. That it should do so is in the interest of classical studies, and 
incidentally an increased membership means a larger Journal and 
a lower fee. 



THE ENGLISH OF THE LATIN PROSE BOOKS 
In our recent examination of Latin prose-composition books we 
were struck by one feature that seemed common to a considerable 
number of them, namely, the extremely awkward, sometimes even 
faulty, English used in the sentences given for translation into Latin. 
In consideration of the fact that we classical teachers are in the habit 
of maintaining that one of the advantages of the study of Latin and 
Greek is the training which it gives in the precise use of language, 
in effectiveness of expression, and in a sense of form, the occurrence 
and recurrence of inapposite words, vagrant phrases, and wabbly, 
staggering periods cannot but cause surprise. Some of the sentences 
inevitably remind one of the kind of English which inexperienced 
students use in the recitation room when they are translating Latin. 
Indeed, the reason in both cases seems to be the same. The student 
is dominated by the form of the Latin sentence before him, and, as a 
result, his translation is not so much native English as a hastily natu- 
ralized Latin; while the maker of the textbook, thinking in Latin, per- 
haps, or wishing to give the student a hint as to the construction which 
should be used, commits the same offense. And offense it certainly is. 
The habit of a faulty or an alien English would be too high a price for 
school children to pay for even so desirable an asset as a knowledge 
of Latin grammar. Teachers should protest against the introduction 
into their classrooms of any exercise book that is open to criticism in 
this respect. They will have no difficulty in finding one in which the 
English is above suspicion. Several of those which we have examined 
are wholly free from this defect. 



